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Money in the Fire 


tt This remarkable story came from 
Harry Bennett, a JUNIOR GUIDE reader 
who lives in South Africa. 

Malakia wanted desperately to go to the 
Adventist college at Gitwe. But he had no 
money. For a year he prayed that God 
would help him, and finally he came into 
possession of a thousand francs, worth about 
twenty dollars. His prayer was answered, 
and he determined to use the money for his 
school tuition. 

But where would he put the money until 
it was time to go to school? There were 
no banks. It was paper money, so he could 
not bury it. He had a box in which he 
kept his clothes. But if he put the money 
in it, someone might steal not only the 
money but the box as well. Then he noticed 
the roof, made of dry grass. There was the 
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place! He wrapped the money in an old 
piece of cloth and hid it in the straw. 

Then one morning he and his wife went 
as usual to hoe in the field several miles 
away. While they were gone their chil- 
dren played with the fire, and soon the 
building was in flames. A neighbor woman 
rushed in and rescued them, then screamed 
the alarm. 

It was some time before Malakia heard 
of the disaster. By the time he rushed home 
the house was gone, walls, roof, and all. 
And, of course, the money was gone too 
and with it his hopes of going to school. 

Utterly discouraged, he poked around at 
the few things that had been saved. There 
wasn’t much, and most of it might as well 
have been burned. There was an old iron 
pot that he recognized. He peered into it, 
and noticed a shabby piece of cloth that 
looked strangely familiar. 

Excitement suddenly mounting, yet try- 
ing hard to suppress his eagerness, Malakia 
reached down and snatched the cloth from 
the pot. He tore it open—and began shout- 
ing to the neighbors. 

“Friends, quick! Come here! Tell me, 
how did this cloth get into the pot?” 

“Why, er, that piece of old cloth,” said 
one of the ladies. “I think I tossed it in 
there. It was lying on the ground, and 
I thought you might want it.” 

“Want it! I'll say I want it!” exclaimed 
Malakia. “But, how did it get on the 
ground? It used to be in the roof.” 

“Oh, I can explain that,” said one of 
the men. “When I got here, there wasn’t 
much left that anyone could do. But I 
wanted to do something, so I grabbed a 
handful of the roof and threw it on the 
ground. The fire was too hot to do more.” 

Then Malakia opened the cloth and 
showed the people the money inside. Ev- 
eryone was amazed. One of the heathen 
men remarked, “You people of God, you do 
not lack anything.” 

How right he was! As the Bible says, 
“No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly” (Ps. 84:11). 
Malakia went on to school, and today is 
a minister for God. 


Your friend, 


Roarene. Uso ll 




















THE TEACHER THAT WASNT 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


WHEN education was a new thing in 
Central Africa, some of the schools were 
very poor indeed. Sometimes a man who 
could read only a few words would think 
he was clever enough to teach others to read. 
He thought he might earn a little money 
in this way, and set himself up as a great 
man. For the simple village people had no 
way of knowing what kind of man this was 
when he came and acted as if he knew so 
much. 

One such man set himself up as a teacher, 
and had the people fetch materials and build 
a school. He did not do a bit of the work, 
for he did not want the people to think he 


A 


was a common laborer. He was one who 
worked with his head, not with his hands. 
The people were ever so glad to mix the 
mud, and thatch the grass roof, and mud 
the framework, for they wanted their chil- 
dren to have a school. They had heard of 
schools and how wonderful they were for 
the young. They willingly did all they could, 
for they did not know this man was a 
wicked, conniving cheat. 

Dailo was sent to school by his widowed 
mother. She willingly went out and tended 
their small herd of goats, and hoed in the 
gardens, and did many chores he could have 


To page 19 


Students learning from their Christian teacher, so different from the cheater in the story. 
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Flag Catches a Thief 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


pac hadn't dared to hope his luck would 
be so good. But both his parents had, 
actually, given him permission to help Old 
Man Winters catch the thief. 

He ate supper at tremendous speed, and 
in a moment had his flashlight in the sad- 
dlebag of his bike and was on his way. 

The sun was setting as he slammed on the 
brakes and skidded to a stop before Old Man 
Winters’ house. Grabbing the flashlight, he 
ran up the steps, his thumb on the doorbell 
before he had reached the top step. 

Mr. Winters appeared in a moment. “Hi, 
Flag. Glad to see you,” he grinned. He ran 
a hand over his partially bald head. “I've got 
a problem, and I need you to help me. 
I could never watch the whole house alone.” 

“What shall I do?” Flag asked. 

“Well, first thing, we'll get you settled— 
a bed and such. Then I'll tell you all about 
it over a cup of chocolate.” 

“That sounds swell!” Flag said. 

Old Man Winters showed Flag a small 
room where he could stay, then took him to 
the kitchen where cocoa was all ready on 
the stove. Flag watched while he poured the 
two cups, then sat down. 

“Now here’s the plan,’ Mr. Winters ex- 
plained. “This thief came every night for 
the last three nights, and made off with 
something. The first night it was a little tie 
clasp I wear to church. My Aunt Mary gave 
it to me years ago. It was gold, and real 
pretty. 

“Well, the thief made off with it. And 
then the next night he took the cap from 
a silver pen. Can't understand that.” Old 
Man Winters shook his head. “What would 


anyone want with the cap of a pen? Why 
not take the whole pen?” 

Flag shrugged. 

“Well, last night,” continued Old Man 
Winters, “he took my keys. There were three 
keys—two brass ones and an iron one. The 
brass ones were the keys to a couple of boxes 
at my job. Sure don’t like anyone having 
those keys. And the iron one is the key to 
the back door. But I fooled him—TI got the 
lock changed since he stole the key!” 

The man laughed, and then he explained 
to Flag what he was planning to do to catch 
the thief. 

Hours later a pale moon was rising slowly, 
casting its whiteness through the dark 
branches of a tree on the hill. Its light settled 
over the valley, touching the dark spots with 
whiteness. Flag glanced at it, and then looked 
back toward the window. 

It was nearly midnight, yet the thief had 
not appeared. In a moment Old Man Winters 
came in, walking quietly through the moon- 
light. 

“Flag,” he said softly. 

Flag started, and turned. “Yes?” 

“Seen anything yet?” 

Flag shook his head. “No.” 

“Me neither,” the old man said. He sat 
down on a chair near the window and looked 
out into the night. “I suppose now that we're 
all ready for the thief, he won’t show up.” 
He grunted. 

Flag frowned, and for a long while they 
sat in silence. Then there was a soft sound. 
Old Man Winters jerked his head up and 
listened. “You hear that?” 


Flag nodded. 
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“Come from my bedroom?” 

Flag nodded again. 

“Let's go. Quiet, now.” 

Flag stood up and followed on tiptoe. 

They paused at the door to the bedroom. 
Slowly, cautiously, Old Man Winters looked 
around the edge of the doorframe into the 
room. 

He looked farther, then farther still. He 
glanced back at Flag and then looked again, 
puzzled. Suddenly he turned the switch. A 
brilliant light flooded the room. They both 
tared. 

“Nothing,” Old Man Winters grunted. 
“Not a thing.” 

Then he started toward the dresser. “Hey! 
Wait a minute! It’s gone! My watch!” 

Flag remembered the watch. It was a small 
gold pocket watch. 

Quickly Old Man Winters searched the 
place, but found only some little pieces of 
bright plastic. “Hmm, wonder where they 
came from,” he said, and brushed them aside. 

Flag stepped out of the room and glanced 
into the kitchen. It was then that he heard it. 
A little scratching sound. It came from the 
far side of the kitchen. His heart raced, and 


his legs seemed frozen with surprise and 
fear. He listened. 

Scratch! Scratch! Scratch! 

He darted quickly to the bedroom and 
told Old Man Winters. The two of them 
crept back to the kitchen, listening. 

Scratch! Scratch! Scratch-scratch-scratch! 

“O.K. Stop there! Come out! I hear you!” 
Old Man Winters’ voice boomed loudly 
through the empty house. 

Flag switched on the light. 

With shocked amazement they looked 
about the empty kitchen. “Hey, wait just a 
minute here,’ Old Man Winters said. 
“There's something going on. He couldn't 
have gotten out of here that quick!” 

Flag frowned. All the windows were shut. 
The back door, leading from the kitchen 
into the back yard and toward the lake, was 
slightly ajar. He pointed toward ict. 

“No,” Old Man Winters said. “That door 
squeaks. Look, I'll show you.” 

They went toward the door. Sure enough, 
it squeaked, and very loudly. “He couldn't 
have left by this door,” Flag agreed. “But 
how could he have gotten out of here?” 


To page 16 


“O.K. Now!” Old Man Winters ordered. Flag switched on the light. ‘““There’s our thief!’ they exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER 2 








Summer Angels 


OLD PAPERS FOR NEW BIBLES 


By INEZ BRASIER 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Tommy and Lila and the twins, Jim and June, called 
themselves the Think of Others class, or TOO for 
short. When summer came they planned to raise a lot 
of money for themselves. Then Kenny moved to town. 
And Kenny was blind. Their plans took a new _ turn. 
They would put their money into a fund to buy Bibles 
for the blind. 


ie WAS Monday. Tommy cut the grass in 
two yards, then came home. As he was 
looking in the refrigerator for the pitcher of 
lemonade, the phone rang. He answered it, 
and heard his sister's voice. 

“Clara!” he exlaimed. “Hey, Mother! It’s 
Clara!” 

Mrs. Felton hurried to the phone. “Tommy, 
it can’t be Clara! She isn’t due home till 
August.” 

“It zs Clara! You listen.” 

And it was Clara! She had been flown 
back from Korea with a planeload of pa- 
tients. She would be home tomorrow. 

“Don’t cry, Mother,” said Tommy. Funny 
how mothers always have to cry when they’re 
happy, he thought. 

After dinner he hurried across the Felton 
and Snow yards to Aunt Jennie’s kitchen 
door, taking his wagon with him. 

“Come on in, Tommy!” he heard Kenny 
say before he had even reached the house. 

“Kenny! How did you know it was I?” 
he exclaimed. 

“I knew by the sound of your steps. Ev- 
erybody’s steps are different.” 

“I never thought of that.” 

Tommy noticed on the table beside Kenny 
a large orange juice can with a wide slit 
in the top. “What's that for?” he asked. 

“It’s for the money people will give us 
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for the Braille Bibles we're going to buy for 
the blind children in Korea,” Kenny ex- 
plained. 

“Huh?” 

“Sure! I asked Aunt Jennie for a picture 
of blind children to paste around it. Let’s see 
how much we can get this afternoon.” 

Kenny picked up the can and followed 
Tommy down the steps. 

Tommy held up the tongue of his wagon. 
“You take hold on that side. We'll soon 
have so many papers you will have to push 
while I pull. Father said we could pile them 
in his trailer. Then when we get all the 
papers we can, he will take them to the 
dealer for us.” 

“How big is Mayville?” asked Kenny. 

“About three thousand people live in it. 
It’s just a little town, but it’s friendly. You'll 
see.” 

Kenny did see! 

They stopped at the houses all along their 
side of the street. “Hello, Tommy!” the lady 
in the first house said. “You are just in time 
to get my old papers and magazines. You 
are going to have plenty of spending money 
this summer if all the folks in town have 
as many papers as I do.” 

Then Tommy explained. “Our class isn’t 
going to spend all it earns this summer. We 
are going to pay for Braille Bibles for blind 
boys and girls in Korea and Japan. Kenny 
Jordan and I are going to have Pastor Burns 
send all the money we earn to the American 
Bible Society.” 

“You are! Well, that’s fine! Just wait a 
minute. I should like to help too. Here’s a 
dollar. Don’t lose it!” 




















“We can't lose it. See this can? Kenny 
fixed it. Put your dollar in it, and it will be 
safe.” 

“Let me see that can! I do believe I'll 
make one like it to drop pennies and dimes 
in when I come home from shopping.” 

Of course, not everyone dropped money 
in the Bibles-for-Korean-Children can. It 
was surprising, though, how many did, espe- 
cially when they saw that Kenny, who was 
pushing the wagon, was blind. 


Somehow, word got around, and more 
= @ ove than ever before saved their old pa- 
P 


ers for the boys. 

Somehow, too, more people came to 
church to talk with Pastor Burns. “What can 
we do?” they asked. “To see blind Kenny 
and Tommy working like this makes us want 
to do our best for others too.” 

When Tommy and Kenny brought in 
their last load of papers they sat on the 
wagon. Kenny shook the can. 

“I am glad it doesn’t make much noise,” 
he remarked. “That's folding money inside.” 

“I wonder how much money there is.” 
Tommy was curious. “How many Bibles will 
it buy? We'll ask my sister. She has been 
nursing in Korea and will be home tomor- 
row. Say! Let’s ask her to come to our next 


>” 


meeting at Aunt Jennie’s. 





“Do you think she would be willing to?” 
“Sure thing! She believes in thinking of 
others too. That is why she’s a nurse.” 

“Are we lucky! I’m going home to tell 
Aunt Jennie right away.” 

Kenny counted his steps as he ran down 
the drive to the walk. “See you tomorrow 
afternoon,” he called over his shoulder. 

The next afternoon the Think of Others 
class was sitting in Aunt Jennie’s shady yard 
waiting for Clara to come and talk to them. 

“What have we all been doing?” asked 
Jim. 
“I baby-sat eight times this week,” said 
Lila. “Then Kenny and I practiced some 
duets. And guess what! I’m learning to make 
molasses cookies, and are they good!” Lila 
waved her arms about. 

“Have June and I been busy!” exclaimed 
Jim. “We never went anywhere but to the 
berry field. Dad said to ask Kenny and 
Tommy to come forenoons if they aren’t too 
busy. He’s been hearing things!” 

Kenny grinned. He felt behind him and 
held up the Bibles-for-Korean-Children can. 

Jim reached for it. “Let me look at this! 
It must be what Dad was talking about. He 
said he saw one in Barton’s Garage. Mr. Bar- 
ton told him Kenny and Tommy made it. 
What have you been doing?” 


Tommy and blind Kenny had more papers than ever to load on their wagon. People became unusu- 


ally generous when they found out what the boys wanted to do with their money this summer. 
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“Well, Kenny and I have been gathering 
papers, and Kenny thought we should have 
a can with us so people we talked to could 
help buy the Bibles too.” 

“That's a swell idea. Kenny, will you fix 
one for June and me?” 

“I sure will!” 

“Kenny wrote a verse in Braille to go on 


i 
Sates 








BACHELOR JOE 


By ETHEL M. SHULTZ 


Joe and his daddy are “batching it" now 
Since Mother has gone far away; 
The girls went with Mother, and Daddy must 
work 
At a neighboring town all the day. 


So Joe must be smart and look after himself; 
Make meals, clean the house, and be good; 
But he is a boy who remembers quite well 
To attend to the things that he should. 


Sometimes he goes swimming with Walt at 
the lake; 
Sometimes he builds houses with Ed. 
And often just sits on his doorstep alone 
“Gettin' ready" to go make his bed. 


He tries to be brave, but hopes just the same 
That Mother will soon come again. 

It isn't so pleasant to batch very long 
When you're only a little past ten. 


onR°eoeweroeoeOrOOo~w>@>!;WOOVOWOC*KWO!KOPE~OO0@”~— 


the can,” added Lila. “It’s Matthew 25:49 
and it says, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’” 

“That's what we want,” said June. “We'll 
put the can in our kitchen window. Mother 
said it is a fine idea, and she is glad we are 
not going to spend all our money on our- 
selves.” 

“Say, Tommy, didn’t you tell us your sis- 
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ter was home? Didn’t you tell us she would 
be here this afternoon?” demanded Jim. 

“I did and I did.” Tommy turned to look 
across the yards to his home. “She always 
goes to see Aunt Joan first when she is home 
from anywhere. Aunt Joan is so old and 
crippled and almost blind that she can’t read 
very well, and Clara said she would read 
to her for a while before she came here.” 

“Why didn’t someone tell us about Aunt 
Joan? We can take turns reading to her,” 
said Lila. 

“Here comes Clara now,” announced Jim 

“Greetings, each one of you!” called 
Tommy's sister as she came along by the 
roses to sit with them. “I am sorry to be 
late.” 

“We want you to tell us about the blind 
people in Korea. Will you?” asked June. 

“Of course, you know that many of the 
boys and girls over there lost their fathers 
and mothers in the war,” Clara began. “Most 
of them do not know where their homes 
were. Some of the soldiers are taking care 
of children in orphan homes they have 
established. Doctors and nurses have made 
orphan homes too, to provide for more chil- 
dren. But there are still thousands that need 
help. They need clothes and books and 
especially Bibles, ordinary Bibles for those 
who can see, and Braille Bibles for the ones 
who cannot.” 

“How much do they cost?” asked Jim. 

“There are eighteen volumes in the Braille 
Bible, and each volume costs about three 
dollars,” explained Clara. 

“That’s over fifty dollars,” Jim figured 
quickly. “I hope our cans have a lot more 
than that in them at the end of the summer, 
or we will not have done very much.” 

“Did you know that there are talking rec- 
ords for the blind who may not be able to 
read?” Clara asked. 

“You mean the whole Bible is on records?” 
asked Jim. 

“It is. There are 170 double-faced rec- 
ords.” 

“We never knew that.” 

“The reading was done by Mr. Alexander 
Scourby. It took him 84 hours just to do 
the reading. He does not know how many 
more hours he practiced, so the records 
would be perfect. Already more than 150,000 
have been sent to those who cannot see.” 

Tommy drew a long breath. “What we can 
do this summer will not be so very much 
after all.” To page 16 

















HERE'S your old ribbon,” snarled Martha, 

and turning quickly, slammed Sally's door 
and ran for home. 

It was the end of a bitter experience for 
Martha. Her parents were busy Texas farm- 
ers, always active in the affairs of the com- 
munity Baptist church. 

One afternoon some of the children had 
gathered to play on the shady banks of a 
small pond in Sally's father’s pasture. They 
waded in the cool water and played on the 
grass under a large tree that grew nearby. 
While they were playing, Martha stole many 
an envious glance at the pretty pink ribbon 
Sally was wearing in her hair. Ribbons, in 
those days, were very expensive, and were 





SALLY'S PINK BOW~ 
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By FLORENCE MAE BURKE 


worn only on special occasions, yet Sally 
was wearing this lovely one for every day. 
But then, Sally’s father had more money 
than other folks in the community. 

Secretly Martha coveted that pink bow. 
She remembered that the Bible says, “Thou 
shalt not covet,” but she tried to think it 
didn’t apply to her and Sally’s pink ribbon. 

Tiring of their play, the children looked 
around for something more exciting to do. 
“I know,” said Henry, looking at the three 
dogs that had followed them all afternoon. 
“Let’s bathe the dogs in the pond.” 

“Oh, yes, let's,” chorused the others. Sally 
guessed there might be some water splash- 
ing, so quickly removed the ribbon from her 

hair and put it under 


the tree, where she 
thought it would be 
safe. 

Now the ribbon 


would have been safe 
enough there if there 
had not been an envi- 
ous girl in the group, 
but Martha was quick 
to notice Sally removing 
the bow, and when the 
others were busy with 
their pets, she slipped 
quietly over to the tree 
and grabbed the pink 
ribbon. She tucked it in 
the bloused cuff of her 

To page 16 


“There’s your old ribbon,” 
snarled Martha, throwing 
the stolen pink bow at Sally. 
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The story of a daring rescue— 


in two parts. 


(\ 


4 The Face of the Cliff 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


atts and two other dogs left the ranch 
Friday morning and spent the day wan- 
dering over the hills, looking for excitement. 
The rabbit chasing was good, and they tried 
chasing a few birds too, and then they circled 
back around the roads and home. That is, 
the two smaller dogs did. Kate wasn’t with 
them. The folks whistled for Kate, and when 
she didn’t come, filled a dish with food and 
went to bed, figuring she'd turn up before 
morning. 

She didn’t turn up. She was a huge golden 
retriever, and they hated to lose her, but 
they couldn’t beat the brush for miles around 
looking for her. They just hoped she would 
put in an appearance when she had had 
enough of the wild way of life—if she was 
alive. After a week they decided she couldn't 
be alive. 

While the folks at the ranch thought of 
her as a sad, fond memory and a pretty ex- 
pensive one at that, Kate was having some 
memories of her own. Number one among 
them was the memory of the heaped-up 
dishes of scraps from the ranch house table 
that she had always found beside the porch. 
Other memories were the pan of milk in 
the dairy house, and the horse trough, where 
she could always find water. For Kate was 
far from them all, and the chances were slim 
that she would ever get back. 

Kate had climbed high up on a hilltop 
with her companions, and something had 
lured her down the side of the hill that 
formed an eighty-foot cliff. A little more 
than halfway down she jumped or fell or 
slid onto a tiny ledge. From the ledge there 
was no way to reach another foothold of any 
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kind. So the other dogs went home alone, 
as we said before, and there was Kate when 
night came, whining and pacing the few 
steps she could pace. She saw the moon 
come up and go down, and she saw the bats 
go back to the little caves higher up on the 
cliff as the dawn slowly broke. 

Her first night alone was over. Her first 
day on the ledge began with hunger and 
ended with hunger and thirst. She licked a 
mossy rock and found it cool and damp. If 
she licked it for a long time, it cooled her 
tongue. She lay beside it, baffled by the dis- 
comfort in her stomach, too weak finally 
to yap excitedly at the few birds that now 
and then flew from the hilltop, out over 
the dry valley. 

After the first few days, time flattened out 
into a long, slow blur of sun and birds, dark- 
ness and bats and sleep. Three weeks had 
passed. Kate was starving, but she was 
equipped for starvation. Years of eating well 
and regularly had put a thick pad of fat be- 
tween her bones and her hide. If anything 
could save her, it would be that reserve of 
strength she had stored under her skin. 

Five weeks crept by. Nobody visited the 
valley or climbed the hill. Six weeks, and 
Kate lay still, her head against the coo 
moisture of the mossy rock. The sevent 
week was like the one before it. She slept 
except when the pains inside her drove sleep 
away or when the fever dreams teased her 
with food that was always within reach, but 
never quite between her teeth. 

Nothing but pain or hunger had roused 
her for several days when, suddenly, some- 
thing else seemed to be trying to reach her 
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brain. It took a little while for her to make 
the connection. After seven weeks of silence 
she was hearing the loud reports of a gun. 

Memory was turning slowly. That sound 
meant something besides noise. There had 
always been a man there when she had 
heard that sound before. That sound meant a 
man! A man meant food and safety and 
troughs of water. 

Kate raised her head. What she intended 
for a bark was a croak. Because of the effort 
it cost her, she dropped her head down 
Qc. 

The hunter had reached the top of the hill 
when he heard the sorry rasp that came from 
somewhere below him. Walking to the edge, 
he leaned over a rock to look down the face 
of the cliff. He saw the ledge below, but there 
seemed to be nothing on it. Then the sound 
came again, and with the work of making 
it, the dog moved her legs, although her 
head lay unmoving against the rock. 

The hunter saw her then, dusty and yel- 
low against the yellow dust. He whistled, 
and the head came up slowly. 

Alone, the man knew he could never 
reach the dog on the ledge. With help and 
a rope, there might be a chance. He called 





some reassuring words 
down the cliff’s face, and 
the dog seemed heart- 
ened. She tried to stand. 
The hunter turned away, 
unable to bear watching 
anybody's dog reduced to 
such a struggle. 

By noon the hunter had reached his car 
and was hurrying over the roads to the 
nearest ranch. He told the rancher there of 
his find on the cliff ledge. Valley cattlemen, 
he figured, wouldn't sleep that night with- 
out doing what they could. 

He was right. Gus Chandler saddled up 
his favorite horse and phoned Hal Board- 
man to do the same. Together they rode out 
into the hills four miles, maybe five, and 
circled around to the top of the cliff. 

Their whistles from the rocks above broke 
into Kate’s sleep, and she struggled up again. 

The men had brought a wire ladder and 
a thick coil of rope. If they could make the 
hazardous descent at all, the dog would be 
saved. They had also brought Hal's rifle. If 
there seemed to be no way to reach the ledge, 
a merciful bullet would put an end to Kate’s 
slow misery. To page 19 





Kate had lost her footing and slipped over the edge of the cliff. Now she was stuck on 
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a narrow ledge halfway down, and there was no way for her to get back to safety. 
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Things to See and Do 
in SUMMER 


By HARRY BAERG 
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The last time 1 hitchhiked. 


DITCHES, DIRT, AND 


A DUNCE 


By MYRON ROSS 


S I look back on it now, I can see that 

we could have guessed things would turn 

out the way they did, just from the way they 
started. 

Danny and I had decided to hitchhike 
to see some friends. It would be fun, we 
thought. It wouldn’t cost us anything, and 
the distance wasn’t far, only seventy-five 
miles. We had hitchhiked before, though 
never so far. 

Bill and Raymond heard of our plan and 
wanted to go with us. This was all right 
with Danny and me, because we were al- 
ready feeling the need of some encourage- 
ment. We had begun to realize that we might 
not get a through ride, and might have to 
sleep beside the road all night. The more 
there were of us, the safer we would be. 
So about three o'clock one afternoon we four 
friends started out. 

For an hour we stood beside the highway, 
but every car went by. Then Raymond de- 
cided he had better not go on, because the 
sun would probably set before we would 
catch our first ride. And it would be even 
more difficult to get a ride after dark, espe- 
cially four boys together. Bill, Danny, and 
I patiently waited, holding our young thumbs 
out every time a car came along. 

Only an hour remained before dark when 
a woman in a Hudson picked up the three of 
us. We were grinning at each other about 
getting a ride together when the lady told us 
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she was going only about ten miles. That 
would leave sixty-five miles to go after dark, 
or we would have to sleep all night under 
a bridge, and we certainly didn’t want to do 
that. 

I think now that we should have gone 
back home after the woman let us out at 
her driveway, but, instead, we started walk- 
ing on. 

We had been walking about four hours 
when we sat down to decide whether to con- 
tinue walking or to sleep the rest of the 
night where we were, for there was grass 
by the road in that place. That’s when Danny 
got what he thought was a wonderful idea. 
He would hail the bus, and Bill and I would 
hitch on the back bumper, and that way we'd 
all three ride to Perryville, thirty miles away. 

It was about midnight when the Grey- 
hound bus came rolling along the graveled 
highway. Danny flagged it down and got on 
about fifty feet beyond where Bill and I 
were hiding in the ditch. When the bus 
driver started forward, Bill and I jumped 
from the ditch and rushed for the bumper. 
We knew the bus had a head start and could 
certainly go faster after the driver shifted 
gears. I didn’t know how Bill was coming 
in the race until I grabbed hold and pulled 
my feet up on the bumper. Then I looked 
back for him. He had quit running, for he 


realized he’d never catch up. It wasn’t long . 


until I wished I had missed it too. 








The exhaust pipe was just even with my 
knees, and the fumes nearly choked me when 
the bus was pulling hard. The dust rolled 
up around me like a sand blizzard, which 
made it even more difficult to breathe. I 
could hardly see. When we came to a moun- 
tain the bus went so slowly I could have 
jumped off, but since the dust didn’t roll up 
so badly at the slow speed, I stayed on, only 
to regret it when we started down the other 
side. I felt my arm grow cold and my fingers 
turn numb. I watched the rough ground race 
by beneath me, sharp rocks and stones 
blurred in the red glow of the tail lights. 
If 1 should lose my grip, and fall, I could 
see myself rolling and bouncing against 
those jagged edges. Could I hope to come out 
of it alive? Or would I finish up in the ditch? 

At last we had reached Perryville, and the 
bus was slowing down. I hopped off half a 
block from the station and staggered up the 
sidewalk. Danny got off, looked back at me, 
then started walking the other way. 

“Danny,” I cried. 

“Is that you, Myron?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said as I drew closer. 

“What kind of clothes have you got on?” 
he asked. “They look like khakis, but I know 
you weren't wearing khakis when you hopped 
that bus.” 


The bus had pulled 
away by now, and I stood 
under the street light 
slapping some of the dust 
out of my clothes. The 
dark-colored —_gabardine 
slacks and sport shirt 
were so covered with dust that they looked 
like a suit of army khakis. I cleared my throat 
and spat mud on the pavement. I must have 
eaten a lot of dust. I spat mud for two days. 

Danny and I spent the rest of the night 
sleeping on the grass next to a railroad wa- 
ter tank. The early morning air was chilly, 
but the water inside had kept the tank warm 
from the day before. We used it like a huge 
hot-water bottle. We'd lie with our backs 
against it, and then our sides. We were glad 
to arouse and find the sun peeping over the 
hilltop. We straightened out our wrinkles 
as best we could and started thumbing again. 

We reached our destination only about 
an hour before Bill did; he had walked most 
of the night, and finally, in the early morn- 
ing, he caught a ride in a truck. 

We all three vowed we would never hitch- 
hike again, and I can assure you that was 
the last time I ever tried to ride on the 
bumper of a Greyhound bus. I felt too much 
like a dunce for having done it the first time! 





The exhaust pipe was even with my knees, and the dust was choking me. | wished | could 


get off, but | 


knew | had to hold on for dear life, for the bus was rapidly gaining speed. 











Summer Angels 
From page 8 


“Don’t feel that way!” said Clara. “Re- 
member that many small things make up a 
large thing. Some of the people who read 
your Bibles will surely learn to love Jesus 
just as each of you do.” 

“Clara, you make it sound as though we 
are really working for Jesus,” said June. 

“You are! Now I promised I'd take Aunt 
Joan some roses. Who wants to go with me?” 

“We all do,” laughed Jim, getting up to 
help her pick the flowers. 

(To be continued ) 


Flag Catches a Thief 
From page 5 


Old Man Winters shook his head in com- 
plete bewilderment. “I’m sure I don’t know,” 
he said. “But he must have gone, so let's 
step outside and see.” 

For a long moment there was nothing save 
the stillness of the night. A bird’s call broke 
the silence, then all was hushed once more. 
And then that scratch again! They both 
jumped, startled. Then they listened until 
they were sure they knew exactly where 
it came from, and slowly, very slowly, they 
started toward it. 

It was in a bushy section of the yard, near 
the garage. They crept along, the scratch 
seeming always a few yards ahead. They 
paused when they reached the bushes. 

“O.K. Now!” Old Man Winters said. 
Quickly they switched on the flashlights. 
And Old Man Winters chuckled. “There’s 
our thief,” he exclaimed. “A pack rat! And 
he’s got the watch in his mouth!” 

Then Old Man Winters motioned Flag 
away. They went off a distance and waited 
quietly. “We'll never find his nest if we 
don’t follow him. He'll take us to it—with 
the scratching sound of the watch.” 

Flag didn’t know much about pack rats. 
“Do all rats steal things?” he asked curi- 
ously. “I never heard anything about it.” 

“No, just pack rats. They like bright 
things. That’s why they stole the tie clasp, the 
keys, and now the watch. Just because it is 
pretty and bright. Usually they leave some- 
thing in place of the things they take. A sort 
of trade, you might say.” 
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“Did this one leave anything?” 

“Well, now that I think of it, there was 
a funny bright piece of tin foil, like the 
stuff on chewing gum wrappers, where the 
keys had been. And then tonight there were 
some bright plastic pieces where the watch 
had been lying.” 

Flag nodded, surprised. 

The scratching sound came again. They 
crept toward the garage and followed the 
noise around the building to a back door, 
where the rat disappeared. 

Some time later they discovered the nest 
in a corner of the garage, near a stack of 
old papers. Old Man Winters smiled. The 
little nest was littered with many bright 
objects. Bits of colored glass, string, plastic, 
the three missing keys, the tie clasp, a dime, 
bits of brightly colored material, and last 
of all, the gold watch. 

“Guess we shouldn’t hurt the nest,” Old 
Man Winters said, chuckling softly. “I'll just 
take the dime, keys, tie clasp, and the watch 
here, and let our little friend enjoy the rest. 
But from now on I'll keep that back door 
shut tight!” 

“Even if you do miss things, you'll know 
where to look,” said Flag. 

“Well,” Old Man Winters said, “I hope so 
—if that rat doesn’t go and decide to live 
somewhere else. One thing’s certain, I'll 
never move that stack of papers! Another 
night like this would give me a nervous 
breakdown!” 

They both laughed as they returned to the 
house, sleepy, but satisfied. They had caught 
the “thief.” 


Sally’s Pink Bow 
From page 9 


dress sleeve and then, suddenly weighed 
down with guilt, hurried across the pasture 
to her home. 

Mother was busy preparing supper and 
didn’t notice Martha’s unusual quietness. But 
before long she did notice something else— 
something that aroused her suspicions. A 
tiny bit of pink silk was peeking out of the 
cuff of Martha’s dress. 

“Martha,” she said sternly. “Whatever is 
that pink thing peeking out of your sleeve?” 

Martha flushed, and Mother was convinced 
that her daughter really was guilty of some 

. To page 19 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check ei answers below. 


Guess Who 
By RILLA BOYNTON A 


| am thinking of a wealthy old 
gentleman who lived in the land 
of Gilead east of the River Jordan. 
He didn’t retire just because he 
was old. 
One day he heard that the king 
and his army had come over Jor- 
dan by night in great haste and 
without sufficient provisions. He 
went right to work, and with 
two of his friends, supplied 
beds, dishes, wheat, barley, flour, 
parched corn, beans, lentils, 
parched pulse, honey, butter, 
cheese, and sheep for the soldiers 
and refugees who had entered 
the city of Ma-ha-na-im. 
When the battle was over, the 
king invited him to Jerusalem to 
become a member of his house- 
hold. But this man said he was 
already eighty years old and 
couldn't be of any help. However, 
he asked that his son Chimham might go with the 
king. So after he accompanied the king a little way 
over Jordan, he turned back to finish his days in his 
own homeland and sent his son to work for the 
king in Jerusalem. His name begins with “B.” 
See 2 Samuel 17:27-29 and 19:31-38. 


Bible Quotations 1 
By ELEANOR B. PAULSON t 


Fill in the missing words. 
“Honour thy father and thy 
(Ex. 20:12.) 
2. “But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
know what thy right 
doeth.”” (Matt. 6:3.) 
3. “Lay not up for yourselves 
uron earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 








where thieves break through and steal.” (Matt. 6: 
19.) 

ee , and it shall be given yous occ 
and ye shall find; Bee cucsonsaioceseey and it shall be opened 
unto you.” (Matt. 7:7.) 

Be I cctccccdens one to another.”’ (Eph. 4:32.) 

6. “It is more blessed to than to ...........- 

” (Acts 20:35.) 


T 


Canada Goose 
By REUBEN S. DELONG 


There is only one path by which this Canada 
goose can get out of the circle. How many minutes 
will it take you to find it for him? 


ie. Pe ctet is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.” (Ps. 119:105.) 
-. ag rereeremee is a mocker, 





is raging: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” (Prov. 20:1.) 


The Wrong Word 
By VIRGINIA B. WEDDLE 


In the words beside each of the following Bible 
characters there is one word that does not belong. 
See if you can find the wrong word. The first is done 
for you. 

1. Moses—water, MARY, boat, sister, baby boy. 
2. David—king, bear, Gideon, lion, Jonathan. 
3. Joseph—slave, beautiful coat, prison, 

Benjamin. 

4. Children of Israel—Red Sea, Egypt, Aaron, Miriam, 

Cain. 

5. Abraham—Sarah, Nod, Jacob, Isaac, Lot. 
6. Solomon—wisdom, wealth, son of David, temple, 
strongest man. 


Abraham, 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


Kez Tay Sagi 25 


Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $7. 75 Price 10% Higher in Canada 


Tan. 060mrti‘i‘iOSOSOCOC;OCOCOCOCOCOCOCOS 1 


| . 
———————E ae Book and Bible House 
| Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
| checked: 

| _each Vol. I ( ) Vol. V (+) 

I Vol. Il ( ) Vol. VI ( ) 

I Vol. Il ( ) Vol. VIE ( ) 

I Vol. IV ( ) Vol. VIL(. ) 

Vol. IX ()  @ $1.75 each 

Sales ‘Tax Where Necessary ‘Total Enclosed 

| NAME 

| ADDRESS : 

; Crry ZONE STATE 

| Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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wrong deed. Soon she had the whole story. 

Mother was a good woman and intended 
that her child should grow up to be the same. 
“You must take the ribbon back,” she said. 

“Oh, but, Mother, it’s so far and it’s so 
late. Please don’t make me take it back 
now,” pleaded Martha, hoping to put off the 
unpleasant task. She thoroughly despised the 
bow by this time, and wished she had never 
seen it. But Mother would have it no other 
way, and slowly, sadly, Martha set out for 
Sally’s house. 

And thus the pink bow was returned, not 
too graciously. But there is more to the 
story than that. For it so happened that when 
Martha was grown up, someone sent her the 
Signs of the Times, and because her mother 
had taught her to love what was good and 
true, she read them. And then she began 
to listen to the Voice of Prophecy on the 
radio and enrolled in the Bible correspond- 
ence courses. And it wasn’t too long before 
the pastor of the local Seventh-day Advent- 
ist church set out to visit her. 

He found her back in the mountains of 
northern Washington,- where she and her 
husband had moved. Martha was radiant 
with her new-found faith, and her husband 
was nearly ready for baptism too. 

Martha smiled as she finished telling the 
story of Sally's pink bow to the pastor's 
children the evening before she and her 
husband were baptized. Then she added, “I 
had a great deal more respect for things that 
belonged to others after that.” 


The Face of the Cliff 
From page 11 


Hal Boardman wasn’t exactly built like a 
human fly, but he was lighter than Chandler 
by sixty pounds and his muscles were hard 
against his blue shirt sleeves. 

“That tree looks pretty sound for a brace, 
Chan,” Hal said. 

Chandler started toward his horse for the 
rope that was draped around the saddle 
horn. Hal was there before him, loosening 
the coils and striding over a little rise to 
the scrubby tree they had chosen. 

Gus Chandler made himself busy un- 
tangling the wire ladder that Hal had buck- 
led to his saddle. 

“How you want to do this, Hal?” Chan's 


eyes were carefully measuring the angle of 
cliff to tree. 

Hal leaned over the edge again. 

“There’s a rock down there that ought 
to take my weight. And a good-sized ledge 
above the dog, ten, fifteen feet. The ladder’s 
good for that much.” 

“If I can get you down to that ledge——” 
Chan fell silent a minute, testing the pull on 
the rope as he had it looped over the pine 
bough. When he was satisfied, he nodded. 

“I can do it.” It wasn’t his way to think 
“maybe.” 

Hal looked at him and wondered if Chan 
had thought of the long pull it would take 
to bring him back. 

“And up again?” he asked. 

Chan nodded. “I can do it.” It was con- 
fidence, but it wasn’t bragging. 

“Well,” said Hal, grinning as he looped 
up the ladder and tied it to his belt, “we 
won't rescue any dogs standing here reckon- 
ing!” 

(We'll find out if they were able to reach 
the dog, next week.) 


The Teacher That Wasn’t 
From page 3 


done, for she wanted her small boy to learn 
much and be a wise and clever man. 

But day after day went by, and Dailo did 
not learn anything. After the teacher had 
given them physical exercises for a long 
time, he had a gardening class. This class 
consisted of hoeing in the teacher's garden. 
He had one class start a new garden, so 
he planted more that year than any other 
man in all the village. The people wondered 
very much, but they did not say anything, for 
if their children were learning this mysteri- 
ous thing called reading, and this queer 
scratching called writing, they could not com- 
plain. It would be worth it all. 

After the children had gardened for sev- 
eral hours, the teacher taught them games 
and singing, going over the songs they had 
heard at beer dances and the dances they 
had known since they were babies, and knew 
as well as their teacher knew them. A few 
minutes before time to go home he hung 
a ragged paper up in the front of the school, 
with mysterious marks on it, and made the 
children say after him, “Ona, ana, onani ana, 
onani mwana.” He shouted these words right 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Billy Littlejohn, Box 333, Sequim, Washington, 
U.S.A. Skiing, baseball. 

Karen Kaye Krueger, age 10. Box 84, Lincoln 6, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. Stamps, sports, drawing. 

Carol Gregoroff, age 13. 904 W. Floradora, Fresno 
5, California, U.S.A. Roller skating, painting, swim- 
ming. 

Judy Gregoroff, age 15. 904 W. Floradora, Fresno 
5, California, U.S.A. Ice and roller skating, swimming, 
drawing, animals. 

Anna Bogue, age 15. 319 S. Sonora Avenue, New- 
castle, Wyoming, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, painting, 
sewing, clarinet. 

Darlene Van Sickel, age 13. Box 461, Newcastle, 
Wyoming, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, salt shakers, dresser 
dolls, painting. 

Judy Arvin, age 13. Route 2, Reisterstown, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Poems, piano, sports, writing stories. 

Betty Ann Sroufe, age 14. Route 1, North Adams, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Ice and roller skating, riding horses, 
clarinet, swimming. 

Helen Monroe, age 15. General Delivery, North 
Adams, Michigan, U.S.A. Accordion, skating, sew- 
ing, cooking, reading, letters. 

John H. Draper, Jr., age 16. North Adams, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Outdoor sports. 

Diane Pritchard, age 11. Route 1, Box 151, Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina, U.S.A. Dolls. 

Claudia Layman, age 15. 5528 Winding Way, 
Carmichael, California, U.S.A. Riding horses, swim- 
ming, skating, reading. 

Karen Maples, age 9. Route 1, Box 158, Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina, U.S.A. Dolls, birds. 

Sieglinde Guttschuss, age 14. R.D. 1, Fort Plain, 
New York, U.S.A. Piano, stamps. 

Neva Lovell, age 10. 11748 Riviera Place, N.E., 
Seattle 55, Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks. 

Dilivaiz Bazliel, age 14. Vincent Hill School, Mus- 
soorie, U.P., India. Stamps, pictures, post cards, 
swimming, cycling. 

Louise Matlock, age 11. Route 3, Box 143-A, 
Malvern, Arkansas, U.S.A. 

Margaret Matlock, age 13. Route 3, Box 143-A, 
Malvern, Arkansas, U.S.A. Exchanging snapshots. 

Judy Beth Estes, age 10. 6146 Overlook Drive, 
Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. Biking, writing letters. 

Edward Vance, age 10. 4715 N. Bryan, Fresno, 
California, U.S.A. Model airplanes, sports. 

E. Anne Haase, age 13. 7803 Truxton Avenue, Los 
Angeles 45, California, U.S.A. 

David Reams, age 11. Route 1, Box 154, Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina, U.S.A. Stamps, piano, sports. 
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with the other children, but he had no idea 
what it was all about. Then school was out 
for the day. 

The children went home no better for the 
long, long walk and the hard backbreaking 
toil, but the teacher had a very good garden 
indeed. Nobody had such corn or such pump- 
kins or such beans, for when the rains did 
not come he had all the students carrying 
water half the morning. 

After several months the parents went to 
the teacher, and began to ask him some 
questions about so much gardening and such 
a little bit of learning. But then the teacher 
got very mysterious, and told them that to 
learn to read was a very hard and long- 
drawn-out procedure. The physical labor was 
very necessary, for the brain might become 
diseased if it worked so long without phys- 
ical work and sweat. The parents went away, 
only half convinced. 

One day a cousin of Dailo came to visit 
in the village. She was a big girl, and she 
asked the mother of Dailo what her boy 
was learning in school. The poor mother 
then told Nolititi, the cousin, that she had 
had no idea that it was so hard to learn 
reading and writing. She told her what the 
teacher had said about the brain becoming 
diseased if it was used too long and that 
physical work was all that would save them 
from some terrible sickness. Nolititi listened, 
and then she told Dailo and his mother that 
she wanted to visit the school the next 
morning. 

The teacher was very nervous when 
Nolititi came in and sat down. Dailo proudly 
told the teacher that this was his cousin, 
his msiwani, who already knew how to read 
and to write. She watched everything very 
carefully. Then at nighttime she went to 
the home of Dailo’s mother. 

“That man is myenga {a cheat],” she said. 
“He cannot read or write himself. I tried to 
talk to him, and I saw right away that he 
cannot write himself. I played a trick on 
him. I wrote on a paper, “You are a cheat,’ 
and told him this was what I thought of my 
visit at his school. He pretended to read it, 
and he smiled and said, ‘Zikomo, zikomo,’ 
as if I had said many good things about him. 
Then I got out my reader and asked him to 
help me with some of the hard words. He 
told me he was sorry he did not have the 
time.” 

Dailo’s mother got very excited and angry 
about the cheating teacher. She ran out to 














all the houses in the village and told everyone 
what Nolititi had said. The people gathered 
together and told one another what they had 
done to help the thieving teacher. “He made 
me give him a goat,” said one. “I gave him 
a sheep,” said another. “And I have given 
him beans and sweet potatoes all year.” “I 
made him a blanket of nkwende, and you 
all know how hard it is to do that, what 
with peeling the bark from the tree, and 
pounding and soaking and pounding and 
soaking.” “I gave him pwepwete, and mango, 
@:: malanje, and maposa. He had more foods 
than any in all of our village.” 
“Let us go in the morning and take him 


to the paramount chief. Then we can have 
a big mlandu.” 

But the next morning when the people 
came to the hut in the midst of the best 
garden in that part of the countryside, they 
found their teacher gone. No one knew 
where. The chief then sat down and divided 
up his gardens among those who had given 
him things for the teaching of the children. 

Nolititi took Dailo to the distant village 
where she lived, where there was a good 
Christian school. In one week he learned 
more than he had learned in seven months 
under the myenga. And he did not get a 
disease or a fever of the brain either. 











NO PLACE LIKE HOME. Zipper, a cat who 
usually makes her home in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, was lost by her owners when on a trip 
to the desert. It took her fourteen weeks to 
find her way back; but then, she was two 
hundred miles from home! 


BRIGHT BOMB. As officials in Nevada pre- 
pared to set off the first A-bomb explosion of 
the new year, they planned to stop traffic 
temporarily on Highway 95 so that drivers, 
blinded by the flash, would not be in danger 
of getting into an accident. Highway 95 is 
forty miles away from the site of the explo- 
sion! 


TWO-POUND TON. After 900,000 hours of 
research, engineers have developed a tiny de- 
vice weighing only two pounds that has the 
cooling capacity of eleven household refrigera- 
tors or of one ton of ice. It is used to cool the 
cabins of airplanes, which become exceedingly 
hot when traveling at high speeds. Be nice to 
have it in your pack on a summer hike, 
wouldn’t it, if you could only find a place to 


, it in! 


CONVERTIPLANE. Helicopters are especially 
useful in rough country because they can take 
off and land without a landing strip, but in the 
air they are too slow for many Army require- 
ments. Now the Army is testing a “converti- 
plane.” Its two giant propellers are placed on 
the ends of the wing tips and rotate horizon- 
tally, like a helicopter’s, for the take-off. Once 
in the air they move around on the wing till 
they are pulling the plane straight forward— 
at speeds over 175 mph. 


BATTER UP. In Arkansas a psychologist is 
training chickens to play baseball in store win- 
dows. A trained hen pulls a string that causes 
a bat to hit a ball, and immediately runs to 
first base, where she knows by experience a 
few grains of wheat await her. If, however, a 
mechanical defense player interferes with the 
ball, she knows there won’t be any grain, and 
with many a clucking of annoyance rushes 
back home to try again. 


PENCIL PENS. Two American companies have 
announced production of a new kind of pencil 
that writes with a liquid “lead” and never 
needs to be sharpened. 


HOW’S THAT? Plans for improvements at 
New York’s Idlewild Airport call for an ar- 
rival building eleven blocks long! 


COVER PICTURE by Samuel Myslis. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IIl—How Sin Affects Us 


(JULY 16) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Isaiah 1:5, 6; 64:6; 59:2; John 
8:34-36; Ezekiel 18:30-32. 


Memory Verse: “For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God” (Romans 3:23). 


Guiding Thought 


Some years ago a religious movement put out 
a book with the striking title, For Sinners Only. 
Whom do you think would be excluded from 
reading such a book? There is no one who can 
truthfully say that he is not a sinner. Even the 
most saintly brush against the filth of sin and 
have to be cleansed from it daily. But although 
we are all sinners, there are many millions who do 
not care. They are not sorry for their sins, and 
they do not realize what sin is doing to them. 
Fortunately, the Bible makes sin plain to us— 
what it does, what it will do, and how we can 
keep away from its defilement. In our lesson study 
through this week we will look at some of the 
verses that show us how dangerous sin is, and we 
will see that God in His mercy has a remedy 
for it. 


SUNDAY 
Sin Is Like a Deadly Disease 


1. Find Isaiah 1:5, 6. 


What description of a sick person does Isaiah 
give to show how sin makes us sick spiritually? 


NoTE.—Isaiah was a prophet of Judah. He 
was sent to show the self-satisfied Jews how they 
appeared in the sight of God. In this picture of a 
hurt, sick person he shows us what sin can do to 
each one of us if it is not checked. 


2. Find Romans 3:9, 10. 
How many are afflicted with the disease of sin? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
262, 263, 266, pars. 1, 2. 
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MONDAY 
Sin Is Like a Filthy Garment 


3. Find Isaiah 64:6. 


The prophet is writing about the attempts we 
ourselves make to be good. What does he say this 
false kind of goodness is like? 

4. Find Zechariah 3:3-7. 

What vision did God give the prophet to show 
that He can replace man’s filthy rags of self- 
righteousness with the pure clean robe of His 
righteousness? 

NOTE.—'‘Notwithstanding the defects of the 
people of God, Christ does not turn away from 
the objects of His care. He has the power to 
change their raiment. He removes the filthy gar- 
ments, He places upon the repenting, believing 
ones His own robe of righteousness, and writes 
pardon against their names on the records of 
heaven.” —Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 169, 170. 


5. Find Revelation 7:14. 


What will those who have come through the 
tribulation of the last days be found wearing in 
the heavenly courts? 


NOTE.—Revelation 19:8 tells us that this 
white raiment is the righteousness of the saints. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 310, pars. 3, 4; p. 311 to top of p. 312. 


TUESDAY 

Sin Is Like Slavery 

6. Find John 8:34. 

What did Jesus call the one who commits sin? 

NOTE.—Paul tells us in Romans 7:14 that we 
are “sold under sin”; that is, “enslaved by sin,” 
just as a slave is sold to his master. 

7. Read John 8:36. 

Who can free us from the slavery of sin? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
466, pars. 1, 2, 3 

















WEDNESDAY 


Sin Is Like a Separation 

8. Find Isaiah 59:2. 

Read the verse and find what our iniquities 
separate us from. 

9. Find Habakkuk 1:13, first half. 

Find the reason why sin separates us from 
God. 

NOTE.—‘‘The God of heaven is ‘of purer eyes 
than to behold evil’ and can not look on iniquity. 

“It is not because He is unwilling to forgive, 
that He turns from the transgressor; it is because 
the sinner refuses to make use of the abundant 
provisions of grace, that God is unable to deliver 
from sin.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 323. 

For further reading: Education, p. 255, par. 3. 


THURSDAY 


God’s Hatred of Sin 


10. Find Ezekiel 18:30, latter half. 
What is God’s great desire for every sinner? 


11. Read verse 32. 
What does God say He has no pleasure in? 


12. Read Isaiah 45:22. 
How can we turn from sin? 


NOTE.—“Christ’s love for His children is as 
tender as it is strong. And it is stronger than 
death; for He died to purchase our salvation, and 
to make us one with Him, mystically and eter- 
nally one. So strong is His love that it controls all 
His powers, and employs the vast resources of 
heaven in doing His people good.”—Testimonies 
to Ministers, p. 519. 


For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 59, 
pars. 1, 2. 


Everything we listen to on the 
radio affects us, either help- 
ing us to be better or making 
us worse. So choose carefully. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


FRIDAY 
REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 


Summary of the Lesson 
NAME four things to which sin is likened in 
the Bible. 
De 


Mystery Verse Circle 


Starting at the top with the letter L and read- 
ing every third letter, FIND God's invitation to 
sinners. 























Come to Summer Camp, and 


HAVE FUN! 





These are the good times you can look 
forward to at summer camp. Camps 
are in full swing now. Be sure you 
get in on the fun. 

@ Campfire—time for stories. 

@ Head over heels—and splash! 


@ Will he make it to first? 


@ Everyone loves the camp nurse. 


Lawrence Maxwell, photos. Mount Aetna summer 
camp, C. H. Seitz and T. V. Zytkoskee, directors. 
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